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Lively, powerful 1-plow Model B-Quick has imple- 
ments to match, cheaper to own and operate 
than horse equipment! Full 116 cu. ins. piston 
displacement. 
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Eh by LIGHTS, STARTER 


The biggest news in tractors 
is the new 2-row Model C! 
Sealed Reservoir bearings sel- 
dom, if ever, need re-greas- 
ing. Hand or hydraulic lift is 
interchangeable with all tool- 
bar implements. New 4-row 
cultivating attachment for 
beans, vegetables. 

F. 0. B. FACTORY 


ST! LIGHTS, STARTER 


Full 2-plow faster power... 
up to 5 m.p.h. Has 201 cu. 
ins. piston displacement. Like 
Model C, has shock - proof 
steering, castered front wheels 
giving you an 8-inch range 
of instant cultivator-dodge. 
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TAKE THE ALLIS-CHALMERS 
ROAD TO BETTER LIVING 


Like footprints in the sands of time . . . 
horses’ hoof prints, or tractor wheel 
tracks, trace your life’s story in the soil 
of your farm. 


They are like three roads of destiny. 
Will you choose the weary, dusty, 
sweaty road of horse farming that cuts 
a wide swath through crops you need 
for money-income livestock? Will you 
jog along on the rough road of an old- 
type tractor, clawing for a foothold with 
steel lugs? Or will you choose the Allis- 
Chalmers road of destiny .. . roll along 
on liquid-ballast hydromatic air tires_at 
twice the speed of horses? 


An Allis-Chalmers Power-Flash tractor 
governor replaces your whip, saves you 
from shouting at a team. Those copper- 
alloy water-cooled cylinder liners and 
cam-honed pistons give you a smooth 
flow of faster power that sets the farm- 
ing pace for your neighborhood. Your 
story of Better Living will be written all 
over your farm in new livestock, new 
crops, new fertility, new income — mile- 
posts on your Allis-Chalmers road of 
destiny! 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 43, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 

Send FREE books checked. 


0B Tractor (1-plow) 
0 B Implements 
0 C Tractor (2-row) 
0 C Implements 


(0 WC Tractor (2-plow) 
(0 WC Implements 

C) Crawler Tractor 

) All-Crop Harvester 
0 Tillage Tools 
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Jean Duddleston and Gordon Butler have 


discovered some interesting information on 
The Childhood of Farmer’s Week ....59, 60, 


Marie Call tells of her last summer’s experi- 


ence with thirty acres of hybrid corn in 
Corn Detasseling 


Meet Cornell’s Judging Teams in 
The Campus Countryman 


Clarence Naas takes us on a visit to the barns 
of Walker-Gordon Farms in New Jersey in 
Production Merry-Go-Round 


Home Ec Doings includes a picture of the 
speakers in the Home Ec Stage 


Mary Strok “carries the torch” for 
Girls in Ag 


And don’t forget to check up on your former 
clasmates in 
Former Student Notes 
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HE SYMBOL above is used to designate a bulletin of the 

the State Colleges at Cornell University. This bulletin has 

been in print for many years, and has been revised several 
times each year, because it is the current 


List of Publications 


issued by the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station 
and the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics. 


New bulletins are listed as they appear, and some which 
have completed their usefulness have been revised or dropped; 
others are reprinted from time-to-time if the dmand for them re- 
mains constant. On an average, the institutions print more than 
two publications every week. 


Just now, the list gives the names and symbols of more than 
five hundred publications, on a wide variety of subjects. If you 
have a farm or home problem, or if you seek information on some 
phase of agriculture or home-making, it is fairly likely that the 
Colleges have a bulletin which may be of service to you. The 
Colleges welcome this opportunity to be of service. 


If you wish to know the titles of the bulletins now available, 
send for this 24-page list; it is yours for the asking. Just put the 
symbol "EE 47” on a penny post-card, with your name and ad- 
dress, and the list will start you-ward on the next out-going mail. 

Address your postal card to 


Office of Publication 
Roberts Hall, Cornell Uniersity 
Ithaca, New York 
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begin a week that will be, or 

should be another significant 
and important step in the growth 
of the College of Agriculture. The 
relation between the farmers and the 
college have been continually grow- 
ing closer and more advantageous to 
both parties, and in a way Farmers’ 
Week will mark the culmination of 
the increase of these relations.” 

This statement might have been 
written yesterday, but truthfully, the 
quotation was an excerpt from an 
editorial in the Cornell Countryman, 
written thirty-three years ago, Feb- 
ruary, 1908! Could the author of 
that first editorial about Farmers’ 
Week have had a permonition of the 
development of this important week 
in the lives of rural New Yorkers? 
Today farmers express their apprecia- 
tion of Cornell’s Farm and Home 
Week by saying that it is the “most 
profitable week of the year!” 

What changes have been made in 
the organization and growth of 
Farmers’ Week since it was started 
in 1908! The first year of Farmers’ 
Week nearly 800 farmers attended 
the meetings and exhibits here on 
the Hill. We also have the following 
statistics for February 1908: lec- 
tures, 76; demonstrations and round 
tables 9; speaking and judging con- 
tests, 1; conventions and conferences, 
4; exhibits by departments, 8; en- 
tertainments, banquets, etc., 1. 

Compare these figures to those we 
might collect today! Last year over 
14,000 persons registered their at- 
tendance at Farm and Home Week 
and more are known not to have 
registered. Attendance was reduced 
last year due to a heavy snow storm 
which lasted through the week. In- 
stead of 76 lectures for the entire 
session, we now have that many and 
more lectures each day, for six days; 
the exhibits are conducted by nearly 
every department in the college. 

Past issues of the Cornell Coun- 
tryman yield interesting notes on the 
beginning and rapid development of 
Farmers’ Week. (This name was 
changed to Farm and Home Week in 
1928.) Farmers’ Week was an out- 
growth of New York State Experi- 
menter’s League. Many of the older 
farmers of the state probably remem- 
ber this as an informal organization 
of progressive farmers who experi- 
mented on their own farms with vari- 
ous crops, fertilizers, feeds and 


O: THE 17th of February will 
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The Childhood of “Farmers’ Week” 


By Jean Duddleston ’41 and Gordon Butler ’41 


sprays. To bring together the results 
of these experiments for discussion 
and comparison, the League was or- 
ganized in 1903, and the annual Feb- 
ruary meeting became an important 
event of the year for fifty or sixty 
farmers. 

The meeting in 1907 brought so 
much valuable information of state- 
wide interest that Dean Liberty Hyde 
Bailey decided to extend its benefits 


Roberts Hall under construction in the fall of 1906. 


of the foundation of this building can 
still be seen in the sod of the agri- 
cultural quadrangle. 

ORNELL was especially proud of 

its buildings in 1908, the year 
when the buildings now known as 
Roberts Hall, Stone Hall, East Rob- 
erts were first used. Before 1908 
the only agricultural building on the 
Cornell Campus, except for a dairy 
barn, was the dairy building which 


Cornfield in foreground 


is now upper alumni field. 


to more New York farmers the fol- 
lowing year. Many announcements 
in the winter of 1908 designated the 
event as Farmers’ Week and invited 
all farmers to attend, whether experi- 
menters or not. The meetings of the 
Experimenters’ League were con- 
tinued as an important part of the 
program until 1914 but the co-opera- 
tive experiments declined, mainly 
because of lack of funds for super- 
visory work. In 1909 a _ resolution 
requested the director of the College 
of Agriculture to name some person 
as a field demonstrator and conductor 
of experiments; this the director 
promised if the funds became avail- 
able. As more college-trained ex- 
perimenters entered the agricultural 
field these farmer-conductor experi- 
ments were superseded by more con- 
tinuous and accurate methods. 

An important feature of the first 
Farmers’ Week in 1908 was the poul- 
try institute. The fifth annual poultry 
show was held in the judging pavilion 
of the new animal husbandry build- 
ing, a small story-and-a-half building 
which stood about midway between 
the present Warren Hall and plant 
science building. The faint outline 


now forms the north wing of Gold- 
win-Smith Hall. The completion of 
the buildings on the upper campus at 
a cost of $350,000, with a total floor 
space of more than three acres gave 
Cornell one of the best agricultural 
buildings on any campus in the coun- 
try. The present Stone Hall was or- 
iginally known as the agronomy 
building and what is now East Rob- 
erts was a dairy building. 

It is difficult to picture a Farm and 
Home Week crowd around the Roberts 
Hall group and the old animal hus- 
bandry building, or stock-judging 
pavilion as compared with the pres- 
ent extent of the upper campus. 

In the earlier sessions the meetings 
and demonstrations for each hour 
were announced in the hallways by 
students with megaphones. Other 
student committees were similar to 
that handling the work today, with 
the addition of such necessary ones 
as the ventilation committee assigned 
to each room to regulate windows ac- 
cording to the warmth of the discus- 
sion! 

The second Farmers’ Week in 1909 
brought an estimated attendance of 
two thousand and this indicated that 
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the eight hundred who attended the 
year before must have spread the 
good word. This large attendance 
was responsible for initial meetings 
that led toward the organization of 
several associations which were to 
become regular features of Farmers’ 
Week for several years. Some of 
these organizations were: The New 
York State Drainage Association, the 
first of such organizations in the 
country; the Cornell Horticultural 
Union, the Home Makers’ Conference, 
and the Students’ Association of the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, now called the Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

Other features in 1909 were the an- 
nual meetings of the New York State 
Plant Breeders’ Association, organ- 
ized the previous year, and the sec- 
ond annual agricultural stage, or pub- 
lic speaking contest, with prizes con- 
tributed by A. R. Eastman for whom 
the contest was later named. Two 
of the speakers in 1909 were K. C. 
Livermore, speaking on seed regula- 
tion, and G. P. Scoville with a plea 
for a new type of country church, 
fewer denominations, less dogma, and 
more real religion. 

Many unique features of Farmers’ 
Week are now out of date and have 
been dropped from the program. From 
the Cornell Countryman of February, 
1909, we find the following item: “On 
January 29th, which was known as 
Corn Day, the boys all over the State 
brought to their school, the ten best 
ears of corn that they could find. 


Parade of livestock in 
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Waiting line at the cafeteria in the old Home Economics building, now 
Comstock Hall. 


These were judged by three of the 
best farmers in that vicinity and 
prizes awarded. The girls at the same 
time served some simple thing made 
from corn and its products. Every 
school after its Corn Show could send 
the five best ten-ear exhibits to the 
Cornell Corn Show at the College of 
Agriculture during Farmers’ Week. 
to each of the five Farm Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs sending in the best five 
ten- ear exhibits, a banner for the 
school room was given.” Another 
item in the same issue says: “Prob- 
ably two or more lectures will be go- 
ing on at the same time so a person 
will have to choose the one which 
he thinks will do him the most good.” 
Contrast the choice we have to make 


front Roberts Hall. 


today in attending lectures during 
Farm and Home Week; Sometimes 
as many as ten lectures are given at 
the same hour! 

The animal husbandry department 
took a prominent part in the 1911 
Farmers’ Week when the first Live 
Stock Institute was arranged by mem- 
bers of the Round-Up Club. The 
famed Glista line of Holsteins and 
the college herd of Cheshire swine 
were the centers of interest in the 
livestock show. 

Visitors to Farmers’ Week in 1913 
saw two new buildings on the campus 
—the poultry building, now Rice Hall 
and the home economics building, 
now Comstock Hall. Even with 
these additional buildings, now bring- 
ing the total number of buildings on 
the campus to five, the departments 
were still handicapped by lack of 
space. 


The year 1913 marked the opening 
of the first home-economics cafeteria; 
it was in the basement of the new 
home economics building. More than 
a thousand people were served on 
Thursday noon in spite of the fact 
that the regular equipment had not 
arrived, and makeshift, borrowed 
equipment had to be used. 


In 1914 a group of students took 
the first step to interest farm boys 
in Farmers’ Week. A farm boys con- 
ference was organized and lectures 
were arranged especially for boys. A 
notice of this new feature was sent 
to granges of the counties near 
Ithaca. About thirty farm boys at- 
tended a reception sponsored by the 
junior class for the boys who came 
to the meetings. 


The programs through the years re- 
flect the trends in emphasis on vari- 


ous phases of agriculture. In earlier 
years production was the one import- 
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ant topic for discussion. There was 
little consideration of such problems 
as marketing, land classification, and 
soil conservation. About 1908-12 tile 
drainage was in the minds of farmers, 
and fruit production was the subject 
of much discussion particularly as to 
spraying materials and equipment. 
During the so-called world war of 
1914-18 and on into the early twen- 
ties the tractor versus the horse was 
the farm topic of the day. Other 
basic topics have had a prominent 
place in the program from the begin- 
ning; the rural church, rural educa- 
tion, and social activity in the rural 
community. 

All through its development Farm 
and Home Week has followed the in- 
terests of those who visit here, with 
no attempts at propaganda for the 
college or any other institution. Here 
are more than four hundred events 
scheduled with the least conflict all 
within one week. At every hour of 
the day from 9 to 4, visitors can take 
their choice from as many as thirty 
different events, and each evening 
had something to divert or instruct 
the colleges’ guests. 

ARM and Home Week is now old 

enough so that traditions have been 
built up and the regular visitors have 
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Present site of Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. Old Roberts barn on left, 
poultry buildings on the right. 


certain exhibits and lectures and 
contests which they never miss; the 
apple exhibit in the Plant Science 
Building, the live stock judging con- 
tests, the wood-chopping contest, the 
insects in Comstock, the movies in 
Bailey Hall, the Eastman Stage and 
Rice and Home Economics debates, 
the registration lobby of Roberts Hall, 
(the place to meet your friends or to 
collect lost children, or mislaid wear- 
ing apparel!), the Agricultural En- 
gineering Laboratory, (the haunt of 
small boys), the Kermis Plays, the 
movies and exhibits at Fernow, the 
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DRUGS — PERSCRIPTIONS 
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STERLING DINER 


Foot of State St. Hill 


flowers in the greenhouses, and so 
on. Each person comes to Farm and 
Home Week with the idea of having 
a good time as well as receiving in- 
struction in subjects of interest to 
them. 

Certainly the childhood of Farm 
and Home Week is past and with its 
mature age, the fruits, yielded through 
the sincere efforts of the college and 
with the cooperation of the farmers, 
show that the childhood has been a 
sound and profitable one. In Farm 
and Home Week we see bigger and 
better years to come! 
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Corn Detasseling 


HEN told that I would have 
W complete responsibility for the 

corn detasseling last summer, 
I was completely mystified. I started 
some inquiry and found that I would 
be finishing a complicated cross 
breeding process started here at Cor- 
nell, to produce a hybrid silage corn 
especially suited for various parts of 
the state. By combining the best 
qaulities of four different kinds of 
corn, the college produces two hybrid 
strains, the seed of which, conveniently 
called “male” and “female”, is sold 
or contracted to farmers for another 
crossing to make what is known as 
Cornell 29-3. 

We planted the single cross seed 
on our farm, one row of “male”, then 
two rows of “female”; then one of 
“male”, and then four of “female”, and 
so on across the field. 

The object of detasseling, I found, 
is to pull out all “female” tassels so 
that the pollen from the “male” rows 
will fall on the silk of the female 
corn. My job was to make sure that 
all the tassels from the female rows 
were pulled out before they were 
“shooting” pollen. This does not 


sound like too much of a job—just 


pulling tassels out of corn. But you 
must realize—corn is as individual 
as people—some corn plants mature 
and bear tassels ready to pollinate 
when they are two feet high while 
others have nothing showing until 
they are eight feet high. 

We had about 30 acres of hybrid 
seed, and I had to see that there were 
no “female” tassels showing at any 
time in any part of the fields. This 
meant going over the fields about ten 
times altogether, about once every 
three or four days at the beginning, 
and then every day when the weather 
was hot and dry and the tassels were 
growing fast. 

My gang of workers was as amateur 
as I was, but they were fairly de- 
pendable after they got the hang of 
it. The gang was comprised of my 
sixteen-year-old sister, my fourteen- 
year-old brother, four high school 
boys who wanted work for part of 
the summer and a chance to get a 
tan, and two of the regular men we 
have on the farm. We would spread 
out, each taking two “female” rows, 
and march across the field, pulling 
any tassels that we could see. One 
march across would take a sizable 
bit out of the field. 

They were a _ lively bunch,—too 


By Marie Call ’42 


lively! Sometimes they raced each 
other down the rows, and would likely 
skip several large tassels. Sometimes 
they used the larger tassels for darts, 
plaguing my sister to distraction. If 
the boys couldn’t think of anything 
to say when I started checking their 
rows to find skipped tassels, they 
would call me “Simon Legree Marie” 
or start singing, “I hope that I shall 
never see, a boss as bossy as Marie.” 
Usually, though, they tended to busi- 
ness and did a good job. 


NE Monday, since we had not gone 

over the fields on Sunday, we 
found so many tassels that we had to 
go a great deal slower than I had 
expected. As a result, at quitting 
time, a large part of one field was 
unfinished, but still needed detassel- 
ing badly. I consented to go home 
for supper, but was determined to go 
back afterwards to do some more. To 
my horror, the inspector from the 
college who had to certify the 29-3 
seed, came while we were at supper. 
I burst into tears, sure that the whole 
lot would be thrown out because more 
than the allowed 1% of female pollen 
was showing. In less than five min- 
utes I had two sisters, a_ brother, 
and both parents back in the field, de- 
tasseling corn for all they were worth. 
The inspector, seeing that we were 
really trying, and having my promise 
that it would be finished that night, 
and that we would go over it again 
well the next day, let the field pass, 
much to everyone’s relief. That night 
after detasseling almost constantly 
from 7:00 a. m. to 10:00 p. m., I had 
nightmares of inspectors pulling “fe- 
male” tassels out of thin air. 

The next day, while doing the field 
again, the inspector was the topic 
of some rather uncomplimentary re- 
marks on the part of the boys. As 
we came to the end of the rows at one 
side, and as I started to take a drink 
of water, the inspector walked out 
behind us from the rows we had just 
completed. I was so surprised I 
choked on my refreshment and had 
anything but the dignity of a fore- 


Pulling the tassels off in time wasn’t 
our only worry. Naturally, other 
varieties of corn must not be grown 
near the hybrid, or the pollen might 
be blown to our field. One of the 
lots of corn was in the back corner 
of the farm. Before planting it there, 
Dad had the word of the farmer own- 
ing the adjoining land that he would 
not grow corn in his adjacent lot. 
In spite of the agreement, however, 
the inspector discovered silage corn 
in the corner field touching ours and 
threatened to disqualify -our entire 
field, if something were not done. 
Several things could be done. We 
could plow up that part of our field 
which would be contaminated; we 
could build a brush fence between 
the two lots; or we could detassel the 
neighbor’s corn. We decided both to 
detassel and build the fence. The 
neighbor allowed us to detassel his 
corn in return for 25 bushels of seed, 
since his yield would not be hurt. 
We didn’t have to do much of it any- 
way, as the silk of ours had dried be- 
fore his tassels were pollinating. 

After we had gone over a hybrid 
field 7 or 8 times, we would start to 
finish it—that is, would try to pull all 
the tassels, whether they were show- 
ing or not. This would mean pulling 
the heart out of some of the small 
ones and digging deep in the big ones. 
It meant getting everything so that 
there wouldn’t be tassels after we 
had marked the lot finished. After 
this process of “getting everything” 
was repeated about 3 times, we would 
begin to feel that at last we were 
through. Then likely as not, the in- 
spector would come with the report 
that No. 3 ought to be done once more, 
just to get everything. 


ORN detasseling is hard on your 

feet—the walking all day long on 
the hard, uneven ground, stepping 
into woodchuck holes, and stumbling 
over stones. It’s hard on your back— 
the walking and reaching and pulling 
upward. It’s dirty—the dust you 
raise from scuffing and the dirt from 
the corn leaves slapping your face 
and arms. It’s wet—early in the 
morning or on a rainy day when it 
has to be done regardless of the 
dampness. (Who can tell when the 
inspector may come!) Still,—it’s out- 
doors, and it’s doing something that 
makes you so tired you ache all over. 
It’s the ache that gives you the satis- 
faction of knowing you’ve done a man- 
sized job. 
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AN INVITATION TO CORNELL LIVESTOCK MEN 














ABERDEEN / STOCK FARM \ percoeron 
ANGUS 
CATTLE HORSES 






TWO OF OUR 1940 GRAND CHAMPIONS 





You are cordially invited to avail yourself of the benefit of our experience in 
earning a livelihood with beef cattle and draft horses; to visit the farm; to write 
us concerning your problems or discuss them in person at the farm or in Ithaca 


by appointment at the Ithaca Hotel May 8th, 9th, 10th, 1941. 


MYRON M. FUERST ‘29 


PINE PLAINS (Dutchess County), N. Y. 
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Livestock Judging Team 


The livestock judging team of 1940 
represented Cornell in three inter- 
collegiate livestock judging contests. 
These contests were held in connec- 
tion with the livestock shows at the 
Eastern States Exposition, Baltimore 
Fat Stock Show and the International 
Livestock Exhibition. 

In those large and highly competi- 
tive contests the Cornell teams had 
opportunity to compete against the 
most highly trained sudents in animal 
husbandry from agricultural colleges 
throughout the nation. The record 
made by the Cornell team was one of 
the best made by any of the competing 
teams. 

The Cornell team won first honors 
at the Eastern States Exhibition. Not 
only did the team bring back the 
trophy for high team, but they also 
brought back the Dreyfus Trophy for 
having the highest score in judging 
horses. 

The contest held at Chicago was 
the largest intercollegiate livestock 
judging contest ever held. The Iowa 
State College team compiled the high- 
est score in the contest at the “Inter- 
national”. The Cornell team placed 
eighteenth in the contest with a score 
215 points below the winner. 

The Cornell team made the highest 
score in judging swine, with 1139 
points out of a possible 1250. David 
Longnecker ’42 ranked twelfth among 
the 155 contestants judging swine, 
and Glenn Nice ’41 ranked fifteenth. 
This is believed to be the first time 
that a team outside the “hog” country 
has ever placed first in swine judging 
at the “International.” 

Prof. J. I. Miller of the Animal 
Husbandry staff is coach of the Cor- 
nell judging team. 

The Countryman believes that all of 
you would like to become acquainted 
with these high ranking judges and 
the following are short biographies of 
each member of the team. Needless 
to say, we at Cornell are all proud 
of these good judges of livestock. 


Elton “Stubby” Borden 


“Stubby” is a resident of Easton, 
New York, and also did his first eight 
years of school work in the “little 
red school house.” While attending 
high school at Greenwich, New York, 
he was active in the 4-H Club, F.F.A. 
and the debate club. 

Elton is one of the few boys in this 
nation who hold the much cherished 
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American Farmer Degree. He received 
this as a result of his well rounded 
F.F.A. activity. He closed his four 
years of high school with a “bang” 
by graduating as salutatorian of his 
class. 

Perhaps you have seen “Stubby” 
at the New York State Fair. He 
exhibited cattle there for four succes- 
sive years. 

He entered Cornell in 1937 and is 
now completing his fourth year as a 
successful extension major. And we 
do mean successful! As proof of his 
scholarship we exhibit the fact that 
he has been awarded two Roberts 
Scholarships and an Abraham Eller 
cash scholarship. 

But don’t jump at conclusions, he 
is not a grind. He is a member of the 
Extension Club, 4-H Club, Round-up 
Club, Ho-Nun-De-Kah, Phi Kappa 
Phi, and Alpha Gamma Rho. 

Last year he was awarded the Dan- 
forth Summer Fellowship which is 
given on the basis of physical, mental, 
social, and religious development. 


Steve Close 


Steve came to us from Bel Air, 
Maryland where he seems to have 
led a very active life, with his chief 
interest centering in dairy farming. 

Since coming to Cornell he has set 
a pace that has kept his competitors 
on the jump. His interest is in animal 


Longnecker 


Close 
Feistel 


Wanderstock 
Ingalls 


husbandry, but as some of you may 
have noted, he is just enough of the 
journalist so that he likes to tell 
others about cattle as well as enjoy 
them himself. 

He is vice-president of the Round- 
up Club and superintendent of the 
student livestock show. Steve is also 
a member of the editorial board of 
the Countryman, and a member of 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah. 


Glenn Feistel 


Glenn hails from the town of Cham- 
pion, New York. In case you never 
heard of it, it is near Carthage. He 
is one of the many boys on the cam- 
pus who still cherish fond memories 
of the one room country school. Glenn 
attended West Carthage High School 
where he was vice-president of his 
senior class, and active in many school 
organizations. 

However, Glenn will tell you that 
he made his real mark in 4-H Club 
work. He was president of his county 
and the State 4-H councils; 4-H dele- 
gate to Chicago, and delegate to Na- 
tional Club Camp at Washington, D.C. 

As it should have been, Glenn won 
the American Agriculturist 4-H 
Award for the outstanding 4-H boy 
in the State. 

He is proud of the fact that he is 
and will continue to be a member 
of the Grange. 
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Here at Cornell, Glenn is an ex- 
tension major, a member of Alpha 
Zeta and Ho-Nun-De-Kah, and has 
served as president and secretary of 


the University 4-H Club. 


Rodney Ingalls 

Men who received their elementary 
school training in the one room school 
house seem to be in the majority. 
Rodney comes from Hartwick Semin- 
ary, New York; as we have already 
hinted, he saw his first schooling in 
a country school. He went to high 
school at Cooperstown, New York. 
While in high school, Rodney played 
football, basketball and baseball, was 
a member of the senior play cast, and 
did some work in the 4-H Club. 

Here at Cornell he is taking a 
course in general farming in prepara- 
tion for that worthy vocation. Rod- 
ney is a member of the Cayuga Stu- 
dent Residence Association, played on 
the 150 pound football team, and was 
a member of the frosh baseball team. 


Dave Longnecker 
If you see a tall, good looking fel- 
low walking across the campus with 
a couple of good looking co-eds, 
chances are that it is Dave. 
Dave was born and brought up in 
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Rockville Center, Long Island. He 
went to the Southside High School 
there. In high school he was presi- 
dent of the dramatic club, and captain 
of the polo and swimming teams. 

Dave became somewhat of a local 
hero through his mastery of the art 
of self defense. As a representative 
of Nassau County, Dave got all the 
way to the Golden Gloves Tourna- 
ment. Here, as Dave puts it, “he 
was knocked cold.” 

At Cornell he is a major in live- 
stock production. His extra-curricu- 
lar activities include membership in 
the Round-up Club; three years on the 
crew, including rowing at Poughkeep- 
sie; and membership on the swimming 
team for two years. 


Glenn Nice 

Glenn received his earlier educa- 
tion in the schools of his home town, 
Akron, New York. Here he was 
president of the F.F.A. chapter and 
a 4-H Club leader for two years. As 
a F.F.A. member he was active in 
judging livestock and crops. 

At Cornell he is a major in exten- 
sion with emphasis on animal hus- 
bandry. He is a member of the 
Round-up Club, University 4-H Club, 
and the Extension Club. 
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PROFIT FROM KNOWLEDGE 


Check the records before you buy your next 


the purebred Holstein-Friesian cow is the greatest 
and most efficient producer of both milk and 
butterfat in the world. 
steins stand the test. 


The Extension Service 
Friesian Association of America is always glad 
to furnish information and assistance. 
pictures and literature are available for teachers 
of agriculture and extension workers. 


Holstein - Friesian 


Association of America 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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Jerry Wanderstock 


To call Jerry one of tk: busiest 
seniors in Ag would not be exaggerat- 
ing the facts in the least; he has al- 
ways been interested in some activity 


or other. In high school he compiled 


quite a record for himself both schol- 
astically and in extracurricular activi- 
ties and came to Cornell with an im- 


pressive record. Jerry’s crowning 


achievement was his election to the 
presidency of the high school honor 
society in his senior year. 


Now, after four year’s of activity 
at Cornell he has a record as good as 
his high school achievements. He was 
a member of the Sophomore Smoker 
and Junior Week Program committees 
and he was elected to the business 
board of the Cornellian in his sopho- 
more year. Last year Jerry was a 
member of the Junior Week Ice 
Carnival committee and he was also 
a junior member of the Freshmen Ad- 
visory board. Now in his senior year 
Jerry has been a member of the Gen- 
eral Livestock Judging team; he is an 
active member of the Round-Up club 
and also is the current Associate 
Business Manager of the Cornellian. 


A careful survey will prove that | 


Study the facts—Hol- 
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Living To Serve 

The Collegiate Chapter of F.F.A. 
recently conferred on a group of 
F.F.A. boys from Scott High School 
the degree of Future Farmers. This 
degree is the second of four given by 
the Future Farmers of America to 
worthy members. Because these nine 
boys with a total investment in pro- 
jects of $1614, and with total earn- 
ings of $530, had amply demonstrated 
their ability as young farmers, they 
were selected by their own chapter 
to receive the advancement. 

One of the first objects of the Col- 
legiate Chapter is to encourage a 
closer relationship with the State 
Association of F.F.A. To encourage 
this relationship, the chapter has a 


Prof. Harrison, Coach 


Mervin Liebowitz 


degree team for service to high school 
chapters in the surrounding areas. 

In many other ways, the Cornell 
Chapter tries to be of benefit to high 
school clubs. Seniors in Rural Edu- 
cation are often asked to speak at 
local meetings and banquets. During 
Farm and Home Week the chapter acts 
as hosts to over two hundred high 
schools of the state at the annual 
judging contests. Committees com- 
posed of Collegiate chapter members 
have charge of the various contests. 
The chapter also conducts the an- 
nual Stunt Night on Monday of Farm 
and Home Week. This contest, held 
in Bailey Hall, is participated in by 
F.F.A. members from throughout the 
state. 
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Ithaca Bowling Center 


402 E. State St. 
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4-H Club 

The University 4-H Club held its 
last meeting before Farm and Home 
Week recently in Willard Straight 
Hall. The club members had their 
picture taken as a group for the 
Cornellian. Moving pictures of the 
1938 New York State Fair were shown 
and were enjoyed by all. 

The program for Farm and Home 
Week was discussed and appropria- 
tions were made for the candy stands 
that the club will have around the 
campus again this Farm and Home 
Week. The club will also cooperate 
to make the folk dancing program for 
Farm and Home Week a success. The 
club is also going to cooperate with 
the Extension Club and hold a party 
on Wednesday night, February 12, 
in the Agricultural Economics Sem- 
inar room. The time is from 9 to 12 
midnight. 

The party is open to all University 
4-H club members, 4-H members 
throughout the state, and all exten- 
sion workers in 4-H. 


1940 Graduate Dies 

George Fusek, 1940 graduate of the 
College of Agriculture, died in an Erie, 
Pennsylvania hospital on January 15, 
1941, following a very sudden illness 
of a rare blood disease. 

He was born December 26, 1914, at 
Waterville, N. Y. and graduated from 
the Waterville Central School. Short- 
ly after, he entered Cornell where he 
was a member of th varsity baseball 
squad during his sophomore and jun- 
ior years and the varsity boxing 
squad during his junior year. He held 
the Abraham Eller Scholarship during 
his senior year. 

Since graduation, George had been 
employed with the Soil Conservation 
Service of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture and had recently accepted a 
position in the petroleum division 
with the Edinboro, Pennsylvania, 
Grange League Federation. 

Surviving are his parents, four 
brothers, and three sisters. 











DPPORTUNITY:! 


Owning a purebred Guernsey herd 
or working with such a herd offers 


you opportunity for— 


Quality Milk Markets 
Seedstock Sales at Good Prices 
Development of Judging Ability 
Improvement of Other Dairy Herds 
Leadership in Your Community 
Leadership Nationally, depending 

upon your success 


Make your vocation an avocation 


Guernseys — Profitable, Fascinating 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


PETERBOROUGH 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





MORRIS’ . . . is 


“60 seconds from State” 


It’s a men’s shop . . . where Cornell men 


are learning a new course on clothes at a degree 


on prices unmatched in the city. 


Here not only suits, coats are available but 
sport jackets, Manhattan shirts, Interwoven 


hose, etc., that go easy on the wallet. 


“Try Morris’. 
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For All Occasions Use 


PURITY ICE CREAM 
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Ice Cream Cakes 
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PURITY ICE CREAM CO. 
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Production Merry-Go-Round 


E DON’T get our milk from 
W an old farm cow; we get our 
milk from a nice clean milk- 


” 


man. 

Down in Jersey, just off Route 1, 
about half-way between New York 
City and Philadelphia, stands a me- 
chanized cow-barn—I hesitate to say 
“cow-barn,” for I think of it more 
as a milk factory. No more running 
through the cold air into the milk- 
house to grab a pail and dash for the 
parn. No more thrusting of cold 
hands against warm udders with head 
resting against a passive flank while 
streams of milk drive holes in the 
foam; no chance for a twich of that 
flank to send a stool, a pail and a 
boy flying backwards against the wall 
with the pail usually landing there 
first. 

Let me take you on a tour through 
the high speed production line of the 
Walker-Gordon Dairy Farm, where an 
almost human machine washes, dries, 
disinfects and milks fifty cows in 12% 
minutes—240 cows an hour, a complete 
herd of 1680 cows every seven hours. 

We're in a car, it’s 1:30 in the 
morning and our headlights drive 
against the dark Jersey night—or, to 
make it a little more exciting, we 
might have a little fog. Milking be- 
gins at two, so we have to hurry. You 
see, these cows are “taken for a ride” 
three times a day on their “merry- 
go-round”—at 6 P. M., at 2 A. M., and 
at 10 A. M. 

We turn off Route 1 at the gate 
house to the Walker-Gordon Farms 
and drive a mile down to a big sign: 
ENTRANCE. Here we make another 
right-hand turn to the parking spaces. 
Now we can stretch our legs. 

Let’s see what comes first. Oh yes, 
the “Rotolactor.” Translated, this 
means revolving milker. Quite all 
right—I had to be told, too. We walk 
over a glass enclosed platform above 
the cows where we can watch the 
action below. At first, we see nothing 
but a circle of cows. Then, we begin 
to look around to find what makes 
this thing tick. Milking has just be- 
gun. The cows come up a runway to 
the revolving platform. Watch how 
the cows step on the table, each in 
turn, and stick their heads through 
the stanchions which automatically 
close. They can’t turn their heads to 
one side or the other—lots of breath 
Saved there! They have already 
been brushed to get off most of the 
dirt that might cling to them from 
the stables. That is done before they 





By Clarence Naas *42 


enter the Lactorium (place in which 
milk is pumped from bovine speci- 
mens). Now watch the showers— 
practically a grand hotel. And no 
rubbing here, nothing so crude. These 
cows are dried by electric warm-air 
drying machines. Then what’s that 
man doing? Let’s look at the guide 
book. Oh, he’s wiping the cows’ 
udders with sterilized towels; just 
as an extra precaution, you know. 

Since we’ve started with “Maggy”, 
let’s follow her right around. The 
milking tubes are attached, and all we 
have to do is trail around the circle— 
fifteen feet per second. In twelve 
and a half minutes, we will be all 
the way round. Look, they’re taking 
the tubes off now. That man, all in 
white with the milking stool straped 
on behind, is going to “strip” from 
the cows what little milk is left by the 
machine. This is necessary, since 
some cows are not as quickly milked 
as others. There goes old “Maggy’— 
she’s contributed her bit toward rais- 
ing young America. Notice how she 
turns around on the platform and 
walks off. She’s been here before. The 
guide book says that machine down 
there automatically dumps the milk, 
weighs it; then it is piped to the 
bottling room. Let’s follow it there. 

ERE is really not so much to 

see here, except bottling machines 
going ’round and ’round. Those big 
vats are the aerators where the milk 
is cooled. 

Oh, no, there can be no disease 
germs in this milk. Each individual 
quarter of a cow’s udder is tested for 
disease before she is milked. And 
human hands never touch this milk— 
seems like a body can’t even see it 
til it comes out in bottles. 

Now, let’s walk out to the barns 
where the cows spend most of their 
time. While we’re walking, we’ll look 
at the technical side of this produc- 
tion. These barns, which we are 
about to visit, are thoroughly cleaned 
twice a day. Special bedding is used 
and is constantly being changed. The 
herdsmen use 5,000,000 pounds of 
bedding each year—just so Maggy can 
have a nice clean place to sleep and 
eat. And, away ahead of most human 
groups, the herd has a staff of doc- 
tors (veterinarians to you) that are 
paid to keep the line healthy—not 
just to cure the sick. Each cow is 
thoroughly examined every month. 

And look at the maternal ward 
where pre-natal care is given and 
where modern obstetrical methods are 


employed to protect both the mother 
and the calf. Oh, yes, they have a 
nursery, too. No pink elephants on 
the wall, but nice, clean bedding and 
plenty of good food to eat, and space 
enough to wear out the young calves 
just before bedtime. 


You see, these calves are enjoying 
the fruits of fifty years labor. In 1890, 
Walker-Gordon Company set out to 
improve on nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food—milk. The company wanted 
a better quality of milk, controlled 
by the kind of cow, the food she ate, 
the way her milk was handled and 
perhaps the most important of all, 
the health she enjoyed. They felt 
that only by controlling these factors 
from before birth could they succeed 
in this. There were no real milk 
rules or health codes for fluid milk 
then—no grades or standards. You 
just had to take milk as you found 
it. And now, thanks to men who felt 
the need of better milk, we find it 
very good. 


OOD for the cows? Yes, they get 

the best in the world—for cows. 
Following the founders’ ideal, the 
dairymen watch the cow’s diet closer 
than you watch your waist line. These 
animals receive a uniform ration 
winter and summer. Alfalfa is not 
just sun cured—it is put through a 
special dehydrating machine that re- 
moves the water so rapidly that no 
nutrients are lost. They experimented 
for years to determine the best food 
for these “milk-producing machines.” 
And they use corn stored in eight of 
the largest silos in the world—7,000 
tons of it. They use 1,700 tons of 
alfalfa and 2,400 tons of other foods. 
Each cow eats 65 pounds per day. 
How would you like a diet of beet 
pulp, alfalfa, ensilage, grain mixture, 
minerals, molasses and_ irradiated 
yeast? 

Now that we have made the rounds 
of this spectacular farm where cows 
are treated as patients in a hospital, 
we might pause to reflect just what 
this experiment might mean to the 
consumer. Certainly the milk will be 
purer with fewer chances for dis- 
eases passed through milk. This ex- 
periment may prove to be the begin- 
ning of another era of better milk 
production. Perhaps in the near fu- 
ture, daughters of the Lily and old 
Buttercup of the present-day farms, 
will be riding the “merry-go-round” 
of successful and more sanitary milk 
production. 


















































































































































































































































































































































BOOKS FILM 
for Farm Study for snapshots of the 


COURSES CAMPUS 
A Welcome to Farm and 


Home Week Guests SOUVENIRS 
Jewelry and Novelties with 
the Cornell Seal 


Visitors to Cornell usually call 
at the Co-op because it’s one of 


the interesting spots on the POST CARDS CANDIES 


campus. Right now you will see 








us at one of our busy moments, 
filling the needs of Cornell stu- Cornell felt pennants, seals and shields, and Cornell 
dents and Cornell departments, lapel buttons with red and white ribbon attached. 
but we’re not too busy to wel- 
come you and to serve you in 
every way possible. Drop in 


A free campus map for everyone 
and see us any time. 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


BARNES HALL — OPPOSITE WILLARD STRAIGHT 
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“Before and After” | —____— 


taaking a course in our shoe rebuilding plant. 


Your shoes enter run-down and they leave Welcome ! 


smart looking and sturdy. 





FARM AND HOME 
WEEK VISITORS 


COSENTINI SHELDON COURT 


Shoe Rebuilder 
217 E. State St. Dial 9510 RESTAU RANT 


412 COLLEGE AVE. 





























News 


Echoes 


ae Home-Ec Doings 





To Arms? 

“What kind of a world would we 
like?” asked Miss Mary Henry, di- 
rector of the New York State College 
of Home Economics asked assembled 
students of the college at a meeting 
at which six faculty and four students 
in a panel discussed “What Is Your 
Part in the National Defense Pro- 
gram?” 

Miss Henry asked the question of 
students after she had reminded them 
that home economics and home eco- 
nomics education dealt with things 
close to the lives of people. As Miss 
Fowler, assistant director, later said: 
“Our whole job is the care of lives, 
the care of homes .. . If homes fall, 
it’s just too bad.” Furthermore, we 
should make a fine contribution “no 
matter what state the world is in.” 
Pointing more to the immediate prob- 
lems, Miss Fowler went on to say 
that since “we are defending demo- 
cracy, we must carry on in a more 
democratic way.” 


In speaking of the way students 
might formulate a program for them- 
selves, Miss Flora Thurston told stu- 
dents that they were developing from 
a “stage of living without much re- 
sponsibility for social affairs to the 
one of a great deal of responsibilty.” 
In order to prepare for this, Miss 
Thurston urges students, particularly 
underclassmen, to spend more time 
in preparation for their responsibili- 
ties in the future. A college campus, 
she said, should not be isolated, nor 
should it be engulfed in the affairs 
of the world. 


Other concrete suggestions as to 
what students might do were brought 
out. These included taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities on a campus 
for keeping well-informed, making a 
sharp evaluation of the activities in 
which students participate in order to 
determine the worthwhilenss of these 
activities, and in keeping physically 
fit. In the summer, it was felt stu- 
dents would have an opportunity to 
do more materially through volunteer 
service in various county and state 
hutrition committees. 


Faculty members on the panel were 
Miss Henry, Miss Fowler, Miss Thurs- 
ton, Miss Olga Brucher, Miss Helen 
Canon, and Miss Dorothy Williams. 
Student participants were: Chairman 
Virginia Allen ’42, Marie Lueders ’41, 


Ruth Pierce ’41, and Blanche Bassetts 
"43. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 





The Home Economics Prize Speaking Contestants 
Helen Douty °41, Barbara Cross °44, Ruth Cothran °41, Laurine Raiber °41, 
Elizabeth Kandiko ‘44, Helen Finlay ’44 and Jane Brown °41 (not in picture) 


More On Parties 


St. Valentine’s Day demands a party. 
Call it “An Affair of the Heart”, “A 
Sentimental Social”, or some other 
catchy name, spread the sentiments 
on thick. 

For the most fun plan a variety 
of games and activities. A party 
worth having is worth planning, and 
plan to begin when the first guests 
arrive and plan to stop when every- 
one is having a good time. Sugges- 
tions for games can be obtained by 
writing to the Department of Rural 
Sociology, New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, requesting “Par- 
ties for Valentine’s Day”, mimeo- 
graphed sheet 1477-1. 


Refreshments are an essential part 
of a party, and Valentine’s Day lends 
itself to delicious and individual re- 
freshments. Tiny, crisp, heart-shaped 
cookies and sparkling cranberry juice 
cocktail would be good. The punch 
could be served from a large punch 
bowl into punch cups or glasses that 
have had the edges frosted. This can 
be done by wiping top edge of glass 
with lemon juice, then dipping into 
granulated sugar, then turning glass 
right side up and leaving to dry. 
Heart-shaped sandwiches, filled with 
something in which pimento or cher- 


ries have been chopped, would be 
suitable. Tomato or fruit gelatin 
salads are attractive, and tasty. A 
sandwich loaf is another suggestion. 
Care should be taken not to make 
th eshapes and colors monotonous. 
Ice cream and cake, old stand-bys, 
also may challenge your initiative. 
Don’t forget that marshmallows and 
cinnamon candies and gum drops 
are very satisfactory materials for 
carrying out clever ideas for center- 
pieces and favors. 

Songs such as “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart”, “Put On Your Old Grey 
Bonnet”, “Down By the Old Mill 
Stream”, and “Memories”, sung by 
everyone, should make a “grand 
finale”! 


Meet Them On The Ether 


They’re on the air! More and more 
students are doing their part in Farm 
and Home Week through radio. Toast- 
mistress for the 11:15 to 11:45 pro- 
gram Monday through Friday, will be 
Ruth Cothran ’41, who will interview 
a guest announcer at the beginning 
of the broadcast. Loris Jeffries ’42 
will give the news of the day, and 
then the guest announcer will in 
turn interview some outstanding guest 
of the week. If you’re interested in 
radio you’ll want to tune in! 
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Best Bets 

Everybody knows that, technically, 
the way to pick courses is by subject, 
put that actually you’re way out front 
if you pick them by professor. The 
same goes for Farm and Home Week 
lectures. There is precious little 
time for student participants to go 
personality-shopping—so we're going 
out on the limb and tell you the people 
“you must hear”. 

Lena Madison Phillips, Attorney-at 
law, President of International 
Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc. Her 
likes—young people; her looks—un- 
assuming; her speeches—dynamite! 
She speaks at Bailey Hall on Thurs- 
day at 2:00 o’clock. 

Mrs. L. Alfred Watt, President of The 
Associated Country Women of the 
World, London, England. She has 
what it takes to keep her organiza- 
tion one of power in times like 
these. Tuesday at 11:00 in the 
Auditorium. 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles Cahill, 
Publicity Director, United States 
Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. We’re more curi- 
ous than sure but we’re going to 
take a chance on his reputation for 
good stories, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day at noon in the Auditorium. 

Poletti, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E., Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, New York State, 
Albany and New York City. Both 
husband and wife are young, color- 
ful, and charming. Comment on 
their last visit: “Everybody went 
crazy over them.” Time: Friday at 
9:00 i nthe Auditorium. 

We can’t be emphatic enough in 
saying that you must not miss the 
symposium Thursday afternoon at 
3:00 in the Auditorium. Undoubtedly 
we’re biased, but then, so will you be 
after hearing them if you aren’t al- 
ready well-acquainted with the out- 
standing men and women on our own 
campus. 

L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, College of Arts and Science. 

W. W. Mendenhall, Executive Director, 
Cornell United Religious Work. 

Flora M. Thurston, Professor of Home 
Economies Education, School Edu- 
cation. 

Helen Canon, Head of Department 
of Economics of the Household and 
Household Management, College of 
Home Economics. 

Helen D. Bull, M.D., Professor in Fam- 
ily Life, College of Home Economics. 

Mark Entorf, Extension Associate 
Professor in Family Life, College 
Home Economics. 

Margaret Wylie, Extension Professor 
of Family Life, College of Home 
Economics. 
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Eleanor Louise Slack 


Holder of four scholarships and 
being an_ activities woman, says 
Eleanor is simply carrying on a fam- 
ily tradition—one which, “is mighty 
hard to live up to when it has been 
maintained by a mother, father, and 
two brothers who were Cornellians. 


Still she is doing it ably, whether 
it be square dancing, pouring tea 
or guiding visitors through Van 
Renssellaer Hall, this capable senior 
devotes 100% of her energy to it. 


Frosh year, Eleanor was class soc- 
cer manager and a member of the 
home economics guide service. Her 
sophomore year she was chairman of 
guides and a member of the Home 
Economics Club Council. 

Busier than any other two people 
her junior year, she was president of 
5 East Avenue, secretaary of Exten- 
sion Club, assistant student chairman 
of services Farm and Home Week, 
served on the Home Economics Club 
council, and was elected to Omicron 
Nu. 

This year Eleanor added Phi Kappa 
Phi to her list of honors, is the vice- 
president of Balch I, of Extension 
Club, and of the Ag-Domecon asso- 
ciation. Besides being journal-cor- 
respondent for Omicron Nu, _ she 
writes for the Countryman. 


Summers are busmen’s holidays to 
her for she has been assistant instruc- 
tor in household art, assistant to the 
home demonstration agent in her 
county, has learned to drive, and just 
plain worked to earn money for 
school. 


of carrying so much responsibility, 

She plans to go into extension when 
she leaves Cornell. “It’s something 
I’ve wanted to do ever since I was a 
kid, and I was lucky to get in Cornell 
to prepare for it.” But if you ask us, 
Cornell is lucky too. 
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So That’s What Finals Are Like! 

And we thought all along they were 
something you took like an evil-tasting 
medicine because it was good for you. 
Just swallows and swallows of ques- 
tions that you had to take and the 
professor had to spoon out so that 
he could give you a grade. 

But we have just found out that 
exams can be interesting and profit- 
able. In one family life course, stu- 
dents correct each others papers and 
during the scheduled examination 
period find out all the reasons why 
their paper came back with so many 
notations in red. 

You could harly even get mental 
indigestion from cramming for a 
foods final in which you are given 
a slip of paper which listed the in- 
gredients but neither title nor direc- 
tions. And, woe, if you don’t know 
enough to recognize angel food in 
the raw and dump your mixture into 
a waffle iron! 

On the assumption that everyone 
can talk whereas many people are 
baffled by a blank sheet of paper, 
several professors schedule confer- 
ences for oral discussion. Analysis 
of a case study, making you put those 
principles you learned by rote to 
work is another good way. And then 
there is the clever teacher who knows 
what you’re worth and takes the exam 
period to find out what you think 
could be done to improve her course. 

All of these finals demanded seri- 
ous thought and thorough prepara- 
tion, not the kind that ruins health 
and disposition but the kind that 
comes from the result of interest and 
effort during the whole term. Pro- 
gressive? Yes. Good? We think so. 


Calling All Juniors 


Juniors! That rare visitor, Lady 
Opportunity, is knocking on your 
door. It’s time to go into the col- 
lege secretary’s office and ask about 
the Danforth Summer Fellowship. 

Here’s your chance to spend two 
weeks in the industrial center of St. 
Louis, studying problems in manu- 
facturing, commercial research, and 
advertising; and two more weeks at 
the American Youth Foundation Camp 
on Lake Michigan, training for lead- 
ership. 

If you want to know what makes 
industry tick, you’ll enjoy being on 
the inside of research and analytical 
labs, dairies, candy manufacturing 
plants, department stores, hotels, 
metropolitan newspapers, hospitals, 
wholesale grocers, grain exchanges, 
advertising agencies and radio sta- 
tions. And at Camp Miniwanca, you'll 
have a chance to live an open-air life 
with congenial girls from all over 
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sion slowly crept across her 

face as she listened to me. I 
knew before she uttered a word exact- 
ly what she was going to say. 

“Oh——-you’re in Ag?” Disbelief 
mingled with surprise is evidenced in 
this part statement, part question. 
“But what in the world can you do 
in Ag. I thought that it’s primarily 
for men—men from farms, at that. 
What can a girl possibly do?’ And 
so on they run, these statements of 
disbelief and surprise at the thought 
of a woman being enrolled in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

This attitude is out-dated, and is one 
which has died a quiet, uneventful 
death with the passing of the horse 
and buggy days, instead of showing 
itself at 20th Century Cornell. Once 
the fact is accepted, it seems to be 
the general opinion that the woman in 
Ag should be a large red-cheeked, 
husky, young miss wih an aptitude 
for milking cows, and such. Far be 
it from me to disillusion you, but I’m 
willing to wager that there are more 
than a few girls in Ag who have never 
even seen a live cow, much less been 
near one! She is thought to be 
singularly uninteresting, since her 


A N OPENLY astonished expres- 
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Girls Go Ag 


By Mary Strok *43 


conversation must exclude things 
pertaining to music, art, or literature. 
Of course, she could know nothing 
about that! The name Degas means 
nothing to her, his dancing girls mean 
less. As for Picasso—who’s he? A 
prize cow perhaps? They sometimes 
have strange names! A violin con- 
certo by Mendelssohn would fall on 
deaf ears, since her tastes don’t in- 
clude music—especially music by the 
masters. In other words, her “cul- 
ture” is sadly neglected. 


Because the woman in Ag usually 
does not have art appreciation or some 
such similar course on her schedule, 
because she can be original in her 
ideas and not be prejudiced as to 
what she should think according to 
a set of stereotyped lectures that have 
been handed down to students for the 
last ten years or more, always the 
same, she is either abnormal or un- 
orthodox. 


UT the question still remains un- 

answered. Just what can a girl 
study four years of Ag? Opportuni- 
ties are so many and so varied it 
seems almost futile to go into them. 
To begin with, quite a few girls go 
into the field of bacteriology. The 


work is difficult; the rewards seem 
small; but if you like bacteriology, 
there you are! Some excellent courses 
in all phases of the subject are of- 
fered here at Cornell. The biological 
sciences are chosen by quite a few 
girls, mostly for the purpose of teach- 
ing after graduation. Sociology and 
psychology are very popular and I 
would say that the largest percentage 
of girls major in these two subjects. 
Floriculture and vegetable crops are 
certainly not neglected, whereas dairy 
does not seem to be so popular with 
the girls. Ornithology and agricul- 
tural economics have their share of 
the women Ag students. Good courses 
can be obtained in agricultural journ- 
alism and many girls major in that 
particular field. Other fields less oc- 
cupied, but equally interesting, are 
entomology, animal husbandry, agron- 
omy, wild life management, and for- 
estry. Of course there are many 
others, but these seem to be the ones 
most popular. As you can see, there 
is no lack of opportunity, once a stu- 
dent finds herself and knows what 
she wants to do. 


In all, the girl in Ag isn’t such a bad 
sort—not quite as abnormal or un- 
orthodox as one would think! 
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Harold C. Atwater of Atwater Nur- 
series, Agawam, Massachusetts, has 
a son, Harold C. Atwater, Jr., a Sen- 
ior in Agriculture. Harold Sr. Lives at 
122 Monroe Street, Agawam. 


11 

Louis Fish has a large Guernsey 
farm at Salt Point, New York. Two 
of his six children are at Cornell, 
Margaret, a junior in Home Econom- 
ics, and Mary, a freshman. 


"12 
E. V. Hardenburg, Professor of 
Vegetable Crops at Cornell, has two 
children here. Robert ’41 in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Dorothy ’44 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. 


"13 


It is with regret that we must 
chronicle the passing of Earl A. 
Brown. During his college years, he 


was president of the Agriculture As- 
sociation, and for many years he had 
been associated with Thompson’s 
Dairy in Washington, D. C. 

Walter M. Peacock is technical crop 
adviser to the Deerfield Packing Com- 
pany and lives on his farm at Deer- 
field, New Jersey. 

Wesley H. Bronson is now in charge 
of the production department of the 
Whiting Milk Company, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. He lives at 141 Rutledge 
Road, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


14 

E. P. Smith has recently been 
elected a director of the Second Chen- 
ango National Farm and Loan Asso- 
ciation by the stockholders. His son 
Howard is now a Junior at Cornell 
and a member of Alpha Gamma Rho. 
His address is Sherburne, New York. 

Elmer Snyder is a pomologist with 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, and is conducting research 
work in grape production and breed- 
ing at the United States Horticultural 
Field Station, Fresno, Cal., where he 
may be addressed: Route 3, Box 552. 


15 

Daniel P. Crandall recently took a 
position at the National Youth Train- 
ing center at Geneva, New York and 
has moved there with his family. His 
son Donald, is a freshman in engin- 
eering at Cornell this year. 

Ray Pollard is Farm Bureau man- 
ager in Schoharie County. This year 
he has published a book of farm es- 
Says, “Warm Chimneys”. He is also 
a contributing guest writer for the 
American Agriculturist and Farm 
Journal, He has four children; the 
oldest, Mary, is a freshman in the 
College of Home Economics. 

James D. Smart is operating the 
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same farm that his father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather have 
farmed since 1826. His address is 


Lyons, New York. 
17 

John Harriott is vice-president of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion with his office in the Farm Credit 
Administration building, 310 State 
Street, Springfield, Mass. He was 
former professor of Farm Economics 
in charge of Cost Accounts. 

18 

Hugh Cosline, Associate Editor of 
the American Agriculturist, has two 
children in the Ag school at Cornell, 
Hugh, Jr., a senior, and Ruth, a 
freshman. 

Edgar L. Forrester is manager of 
the Massena office of the New York 
State Employment Service. His ad- 
dress is 50 Allen Street, Massena, 
New York. a 

Cc. F. Gilman is_ supervisor-in- 
charge, City Branch, Milk Division, 
New York City Department of Health, 
125 Worth Street, New York City. 

21 

Elton M. Smith is secretary of the 
Syracuse Production Credit Associa- 
tion, which serves about 950 members. 
He lives at 2100 Park Street, Syra- 
cuse. 


22 
W. H. Hutchings is district man- 
ager for Ralston Purina company in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont. He lives at Somers, Connecti- 
cut, where he recently purchased a 
sixteen room house with eight fire- 

places built in 1819. 


23 

Henry T. Blewer is now executive 
secretary of the Rochester Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency. 
He lives in Scottsville, New York. 

Elizabeth Ryckman Cornwell is 
teaching home economics in the Elba 
Central School. She has three child- 
ren, two boys and a girl. 
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Homer L. Hurlbut is working in 
the state Agricultural Conservation 
office in the Savings Bank Building in 
Ithaca this winter. He also owns a 
gas station in Interlaken where he 
lives. 

Broder F. Lucas was married on 
December 24 to Evelyn Engle in 
Upland, California. Broder and his 
wife are making their new home at 
Richfield, Utah. 


W. G. “Guy” Meal, is the head of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Division of 
the Agriculture Marketing Service 
and lives in Washington, D. C., when 
he is not traveling. 


Malcolm E. “Mac” Smith is in Wash- 
ington working on marketing stand- 
ards for fruits and vegetables—every- 
thing from peanuts to watermelons 
as he puts it. 


Stephen T. Stanton is vocational ag- 
riculture teacher and vice-principal 
at Mexico Academy and _ Central 
School, Mexico, N. Y. He has 46 boys 
in the agriculture department and 
there are over 1000 enrolled in the 
school. 

24 

James Park is a field representative 
of the Production Credit Corporation 
at Springfield, for Vermont, northern 
Connecticut and notheastern New 
York. He has a son, James Jr., about 
five years old. Jim’s address is Al- 
bamarle St., Springfield, Mass. 


°25 


Lester Foreman is the first presi- 
dent of the newly organized Pitts- 
ford Rotary Club at Pittsford, N. Y. 

°26 

Ralph C. Sutliff is a supervisor of 
Agricultural Education at the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education in the 
State Educational Department in Al- 
bany. In addition to this, he has 
been working on a committee that is 
cooperating with the United States 
Office of Education in evaluating 10 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































per cent of the high school depart- 
ments of agriculture in New York 
State. He is married and has two 
children, Ralph ten years and Roger 
eight. His address is 170 Adams 
Street, Delmar, N. Y. 

Harold Cowles, besides spending 
most of his time farming and breeding 
pure bred Holsteins, is kept occupied 


by being chairman of the Chautauqua ’ 


County Committee, Central School 
Board, Farm Bureau Executive Com- 
mittee, and Vice-president of the New 
York State Holstein Association. 





°28 
Cameron Garman has a fruit farm 


in Virginia. He does special work 
for the Washington division of the 
Production Credit division of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


°30 
James W. Cruikshank is associate 
forest economist at the Appalachian 
Forest Experim nt Station. He is 
married and lives at 308 Kenilworth 
Road, Asheville, North Carolina. 


31 
Dr. Chris P. Katsampes is now In- 
structor in Pediatrics, University of 
Rochester Medical School, and Con- 
sulting Physician, Strong Memorial 
Hospital, Rochester, New York. 
Wilford R. Mills was recently ap- 
pointed assistant professor of plant 
pathology at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. He will con- 
tinue his work on disease resistance 
in potatoes. 
32 
Laurence E. Ide is inspecting fruits 
and vegetables with the Railroad 
Perishable Inspection Agency at Pitts- 
burgh. He lives at 1418 Swissvale 
Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


33 

Arthur F. Martin, former teacher in 
the Caledonia High School, is train- 
ing for a position as inspector of 
ordnance, U. S. Army at Frankfort 
Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. Martin 
was a member of the varsity track 
team. 
W. 


P. Hicks was married on the 
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wenty-eighth of December to Martha 
Shinkle at Oxford, Ohio. 

George Pringle bought a farm near 
Lounsberry, New York, Tioga county, 
last spring and moved there from 
Chautauqua county, bringing the pure 
ybred herd formerly owned by his 
jfather. Mrs. Pringle was Jane Barker 
30; they have a daughter, one year 


34 
_ “Ed” Ronk who married Miss Gert- 
rude Godfrey, ’29, is the senior busi- 
ness analyst for the Springfield Bank 
for Cooperatives. Their address is 
Birie Road, Longmeadow, Mass. 

H. H. Baum is teaching agriculture 
at Warwick High School. He form- 
erly taught at Salem, N. Y. His ad- 
dress is now Warwick, N. Y. 

Gene Hayden is working in Fre- 
donia for the Production Credit Asso- 
ciation at Olean, N. Y. His address 
is 214% N. Second Street, Olean, N. Y. 

Julian Wright is teaching agri- 
culture at Westfield High School. He 
received his M.S. last June in Agri- 
cultural Economics at Cornell. He 
states that he has an active F.F.A. 
chapter and part-time group. His 
address is 22 Planant Ave., Westfield, 
N. %. 

Peter I. Tack received his Ph.D. 
from Cornell in 1939 and is now an 
instructor in zoology at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. He was called to Michigan State 
to introduce a new series of courses 
in the zoology department—icthyology 
and limnology. 

35 

Merrill N. Knapp is_ instructing 
two-year and winter course boys in 
Extension Teaching here at the Col- 
lege. 


Earl “Rip” Savage seems to be en- 
joying his research work in pomology 
in the south, and is now starting his 
second six months at the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station. 

36 

Harold Hawley earned his Ph.D. last 
June at Purdue University. Now he 
is working for Swift and Company in 
Chicago where he analyzes and fore- 
casts hog and pork prices. 

James E. McDonald has been trans- 
ferred to the Flood Control Survey 
section of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, and his address is 22 Castle 
Creek Rd., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Eleanor Marion Reynolds became 
the bride of Donald W. Hammond 
last December 26. Mr. Hammond, 
who graduated from Cornell in ’39 
is with the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration at Fort Edward, New York. 

°37 
Ruth Green is the dietitian at the 
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Utica Memorial Hospital. 

Ralph Graham who was the agri- 
cultural conservation agent in Erie 
County is now assistant secretary for 
the Syracuse Production Credit As- 
sociation with his office in the Re- 
gional Market building. 


Helen Cotter, assistant 4-H Club 
agent in Onondaga County, and Lloyd 
Strombeck, the 4-H Club agent, were 
married in December. 


37 
Victor Garman who married Jean 
Scott of Niagara Falls, has a baby 
boy born last summer. “Vic” is plant 
manager of the Golden Guernsey 
Milk plant in Syracuse. His address 
is 1019 East Genesee St. 


Marian G. Burts is home service 
directer at the Binghamton Gas and 
Electric company. Her address is 19 
Grand Boulevard, Binghamton. 


Albert H. Sayer married Winifred 
M. F. Drake (Cornell ’37) August 31 
in Ithaca. They are living in Am- 
herst, Mass. 


Florence M. Bradt teaches home 
economics at Lansingburg Junior 
High School, Troy, New York. 


38 

Eleanor Bahret who has been work- 
ing in the Vassar Brothers Hospital 
laboratory, married Jack Spencer of 
Poughkeepsie, in November. 

Tommy and Helen Brew Rich have 
a daughter, Sarah Louise, born August 
8. They live at 12 Ditton Street, 
Lyons, New York. 


Charles Clark is engaged to marry 
Joan Sherbrooke Myers of Newport, 
R. I. Lieut. Clark is an instructor 
at the Field Artillery School, Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma. 


Lucille Howard married Serge Jar- 
vis, a member of the New York Bar 
association. Lucille was on the edi- 
torial foods staff of McCalls maga- 
zine the early part of last year. They 
reside at 230 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

Walter Johnson is agricultural con- 
servation agent in Erie County. He 
is married and his address is 603 Root 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


James Outhouse coached the win- 
ning collegiate team at the Inter- 


national Livestock Exposition in 
Chicago in November. Jim is an in- 
structor in Animal Husbandry at 


University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. 


°39 


Robert Taber is second lieutenant 
in Field Artillery at Cornell and is 
also assistant coach of polo. His ad- 
Gress is 308 Hudson Street, Ithaca, 
N; 
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Nearly half a million cows are 
fed G.L.F. dairy rations. 


Farmers buy these rations to supplement the the haymows, the home-grown grains, and 


hay, ensilage, and grain grown on their own 
farms. 


The G.L.F. dairy rations are made to fit 


the cows of the dairymen who use this coopera- 
tive service. 


How the feeds fit particular feeding situa- 
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39 
H. Ellis Ross, Jr., married Barbara 
Mungle in Sage Chapel on December 
28, 1940. Mr. Ross is employed by 
the G.L.F. at Batavia, New York. 


Alex Trainor is area superintend- 
ent of Rural Rehabilitation at Oneida, 
where he is now making his home. 

Margaret Eldred is a secretary at 
the Beacon Milling Company. She 
lives at 140 Franklin Street, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Norman E. Thomson is head ex- 
aminer in the Inland Marine depart- 
ment of a large insurance company 
in Hartford, Conn. 

40 

W. Dale Brown is teaching agri- 
culture in Hamilton Central School. 

Louise Burnett is the head of the 
home economics department at the 
new centralized school at Katonah, 
New York. 

Edward Foreman is in the Farm 
Supplies Division of the G.L.F. at 
Canton, New York. He was trans- 
ferred from a similar position at Port 
Jervis, New York. 

David Holland, was recently mar- 
ried to Rita Brown. While Dave was 
in college, he was an All-American 
159 pound team football player. 

Ralph Lash is working for the Farm 
Security Administration at their office 


Just to 
Remind 
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in Watkins Glen, New York. 


V. D. “Lindy” Linderman is running 
the home farm at Franklinville, New 
York. 


Jean Raynor married Charles Hal- 
sey of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Louise Rider was married to Wil- 
liam McGregor Deller, December 21st, 
at the Sigma Kappa Sorority House. 
Margaret Soper and Louise Burnett 
also of the Class of ’40 and former 
roommates of the bride, were brides- 
maids. 


Lloyd Slater, stopped in Ithaca 
during Christmas vacation to say 
hello. Lloyd’s present plans are to 


finish his work on his master’s degree 
out at Purdue, and then to entcr the 
business world in some line of agri- 
cultural economics. 


Carol Clark is the new associate 
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4-H Club leader for Broome County, 
Her address is 47 Cedar Street, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Dorothy Cooper is working for the 
Rochester Gas and Electric Company, 
doing home service work. 

Katharine Duroe is teaching Home 
the TVA project at Norris. 


Radlph Everett is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at the new Cuba 
Central School. 


Hilda Keller of Clyde is at Smith 
College for a year of graduate work, 
having received a teaching fellow- 
ship. She will work with the nur- 
sery school and also study for her 
master’s degree in child psychology. 

Leon Pratt is the Madison County 
4-H Agent, working from Morrisville. 


Howard Ross is Boy Scout Field 
Executive of Orange and Sullivan 
Counties, working from Newburgh, 
ue. 

Alice Sheidt, after a year as stu- 
dent dietitian at Cook County Memor- 
ial Hospital in Chicago, IIl., is assist- 
ant dietitian at the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Alice Rees is teaching home eco- 
nomics at Wellsville, N. Y. 


Hubert Rhodes is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at Ludlowville High 
School, Ludlowville, N. Y. Hubert’s 
home is in Watkins Glen, N. Y. 








Beyond the Horizon... 


ACH new year brings a new horizon, beyond which are concealed 

the realities that materialize or shatter our hopes, our dreams, our 

visions. It is this mystery of the future that adds zest to living and spurs 
man to new achievement. 


In 1837, John Deere caught a vision of a better plow to turn the 
stubborn soils of the new west. He dreamed, he hoped, as his anvil 
rang day after day, night after night. Success greater than his fondest 
hopes lay beyond the horizon for John Deere, the blacksmith of 


Grand Detour. 


Today, the great organization that bears his name iooks forward to 
new horizons, to new achievements in the creation and perfection of 
equipment that makes life easier and more profitable for the man who 
tills the soil. Its twelve great factories with thousands of men, and tts 
sales organization that spreads around the world are a iiving tribute to 
the man who saw beyond the horizon of 1837. 


JOHN DEERE e MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





with F 
FARMALL FARMING is a peaceful mechanization by 
fis: which our farmers are controlling all their power opera- 
THESE ARE EVENTFUL TIMES! The pages of | tions, all their-crops, in all the four seasons. Ever since 
history are being turned with tragic speed be- | the introduction of the New McCormick-Deering FARM-~ 
fore our eyes. The Old World is in the torment ALLS in 1939, the Farmall factories have been working © 


of change—but what of the New? What of to their utmost capacities to supply the extraordinary 7 
America, and the great peaceful populations demand for all of the models shown below, 


across the broad reaches of the United States ? * * * 


In your mind—and in your heart—is certain Harold Jones of Chariton, lowa, is doing a fine 
1 ‘ job of deep plowing here in tough sod. His 
tractor is the plucky new FARMALL-A which is 
drive of world events. But the change we know filling all power needs on thousands of small 
is not the agony of violence and bloodshed that farms today. Harold operates 120 acres, and he 

" . has no horses on his farm, He planted 65 acres 
of corn this year with direct-connected planter, 
fervent thanks to a kind Providence, and to our ¢ cultivating with this “Culti-Vision” tractor. 


knowledge that this nation, too, has felt the 


has rent Europe asunder. For that we may give 


forefathers who dedicated themselves to a new 
life on this continent. 


The people of America have experienced a 
great awakening of spirit—a new-born patriot- 
ism. They have said, as one voice: “We who owe 
so much to Liberty—why have we prized it so 
little? Let us be mindful, as never before, of the 
meaning of that Liberty. And on our farms and 
in our industries, let us work as a united people to 
protect and preserve our Freedom—the most precious 
inheritance we can hand down to our children.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


The FOUR New McCormick-Deering Farmalls 





